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As 1937 opened and the dust subsided, the out-
look from his watch-tower was no more inviting
fhftQ before. But by this time Mr. Churchill's warn-
ings had achieved a certain regularity which somehow
diminished their effect, and the return of public
confidence in Mr. Baldwin blunted their edge. For
there was a growing feeling that if anything required
attention, Mr. Baldwin would see to it; and Mr.
Churchill's recurring intimations of the wrath to
come were as familiar as the voice of a muezzin
announcing the hour of prayer. After all, it was
1937, and nothing had happened to them yet. The
depressing prophet on the minaret informed them
that "we are marching through that long dark
valley of which I spoke to the House two years
ago * . . We are for the time being no longer
masters of our own fate. That fate no longer
depends altogether on what we decide here or on
what the Cabinet settle in Downing Street. It
depends on what may happen in the world, on
what other countries do, for good or ill. It may
be hard for our island people, with their long im-
munity, to realise this ugly, unpleasant alteration in
our position . . ."

That was the burden of his song, and he repeated
it unweariedly in speech and print. His anxieties
gravely impaired his party orthodoxy, since the
shortcomings of an easy-going Government were his
constant theme; and he was willing to collaborate
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